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Abstract 

The Russian Federation has been for several years characterized as having both domestic resources and the corresponding 
desire to re-establish some of the influences in the international affairs, resembling the ones it used to have during the 
Soviet times. In this manner, it seeks to re-establish the status not only by military means, but by diplomatic tools as 
well, which are at the center of this research. To be more concrete, the purpose of this research paper is to map and 
explain Russian non-military strategies on the Arctic region. The main questions are, therefore, as follows: (a) What 
is the attitude of the Russian Federation toward the Arctic region? and (b) What are the factors that contribute to 
this attitude? As indicated by many, the states with political ambitions share conservatism mainly related to economics 
and relative suspicion toward the well-established multilateral institutions, while preferring bilateral relations or being 
establishing partners in emerging organizations. Apart from what has been mentioned above, this paper intends to 
develop such an argument and test it on the particular case of the Arctic region. It, in essence, argues that Russia prefers 
bilateral approach in case of negotiations over the issues of its core national interests and is inclined to multilateral 
options in case of soft issue areas. However, although Russian bilateral relations attract sufficient scholarly attention, its 
presence in multilateral institutions is still an under-researched area. This research paper aims at contributing to global 
discussion by providing an answer on what is Russian attitude in multilateral institutions and what factors contribute to 
this behavior. As for the hypothesis, it shall be tested on the empirical data from content analysis of official documents 
(press releases and governmental statements), provided by the online archive of the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
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Introduction greatness is meant to rest. This means that Russian ambi- 
tions in the Arctic need to be acknowledged by other parties 
involved, along with the global community. Third, securing 
support of other regional powers would also positively con- 
tribute to the Russian image globally. To reach this, the 
Kremlin uses bilateral and multilateral approaches, but it is 
unclear what determines its choice of approach. This 
research attempts to answer this question in detail. 

As for the Russian core interests, one of them is to 
develop oil and gas fields of the High North, which became 


Shrinking ice cup of the High North opens new possibili- 
ties. Apart from hydrocarbon resources hidden on the sea- 
bed of the Arctic Ocean, faster navigation routes from 
Europe to Asia and Americas, motivate states to engage in 
the race for ownership. This brave new world naturally 
attracts attention. The latest wave of media and academic 
attention started when Russia planted its flag on the seabed 
in 2007 (Byers, 2009; Haftendorn, 2011). 

The region is highly vital for Moscow in many respects. 
First, regional geography makes Russia the largest Arctic 
country. The Kremlin has extensively used this fact since Department of Political Studies, Faculty of Social Sciences, Charles 
the beginning of 2000s—when Russia began re-claiming University, Prague, Czech Republic 
its great power status. To acquire this role, the state needs to , 
be recognized by public or significant others (Haller & Corresponding author: ee F ‘ 
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more difficult nowadays due to sanctions implied on oil and 
gas technologies. This, in turn, leads to another interest— 
cooperation. Already in 2008, Russian official position was 
to promote broader cooperation with other interested par- 
ties, to regulate disputes within the legal framework and 
through negotiations (Haftendorn, 2011). It was often 
underlined that the Arctic is not a conflict zone for the 
Russian government and that Moscow sees itself as a poten- 
tial partner for everyone in the region. The question remains, 
if this is wishful thinking or reality. 

This paper aims at answering the following questions: 
What is the attitude of the Russian Federation toward the 
Arctic region? and Does it prefer bilateral or multilateral 
negotiations? Initial research hypothesis predicted Russian 
inclination to bilateral negotiations and explained it with 
the help of rising powers’ argumentation. After the research 
results indicated deviation in attention across issue areas, 
the hypothesis was elaborated to include an additional level 
of variation and was transformed into the following: 


1. Russia is expected to be more inclined to bilateral 
cooperation in hard issues, such as, for example, 
security, and economics; 

2. Russia is expected to be more inclined to multilat- 
eral cooperation in soft issues—environment or 
human rights. 


This rests on two assumptions: 


1. Economics is at the core national interest for the 
states with great power ambitions. However, within 
the organizations working in the Arctic region, high 
priorities are given to the rights of indigenous peo- 
ples and environment protection (Kahler, 2013; 
Schweller, 2011; Stone, 2011), which makes it dif- 
ficult to discuss and promote economy multilater- 
ally and, therefore, calls for bilateral engagement. 

2. The format of the organizations still remains a soft 
law body, while Russia (given its desire to chal- 
lenge the existing US-led world order) is more 
interested in institutions producing hard law 
(Ikenberry, 2008; Stone, 2011). 


This paper starts with a literature review indicating gaps in 
knowledge. It shall then discuss the current state of affairs, 
existing institutional frameworks in the Arctic, and inter- 
state arrangements. Then, it moves to the research strategy 
and what kind of data are used, and what the main database 
is. After that, it turns to the presentation of research results 
and explanations. As for the final part, it is devoted to per- 
spectives on future research in the field discussed. 


Overview of existing knowledge 


Russian planting of the flag on the Arctic seabed in 2007 
was the unprecedented action in post-colonial history. First 


discussed extensively by non-academics, the topic soon 
attracted the attention of scholars (Emmerson, 2011). Their 
contributions to the research of the Arctic can be generally 
divided into two groups. Thus, the first group concentrates 
predominantly on the North American perspective 
(Borgerson, 2008, 2013; Byers, 2009; Haftendorn, 2011), 
while the second represents Europe—mostly Scandinavian 
academics who focus on one of the aspects only. This 
research is intended to challenge the prevalence of North 
American voices in the field and refer to the elaborated list 
of scholars from both sides of the Atlantic. 

As fairly noted by Lassi Heininen, there are two ways of 
looking at the Arctic. The first perspective embraces a 
multi-dimensional geopolitical approach, bringing geo- 
economic and environmental changes together, while the 
second, in essence, turns to the changing, growing role of 
the region in the world politics. 

Ice melting brought to life a discussion on how marine 
routes in general and particularly the Northwest Passage 
together with the Lomonosov Bridge should be used, which 
has become a popular topic among national and state-related 
research. For example, Michael Byers (2009) argues for the 
importance of the North-West Passage and the Lomonosov 
Bridge for Canada. Similarly, Scott G. Borgerson (2008, 2013) 
discusses the importance of the growing US role in the region. 
However, the problem with this side of the Arctic topic is that 
most academics concentrate on sovereignty disputes. 

Another cluster of issues is related mostly to the Arctic 
security in general. Trade, environment, shipping, and 
resource developing are the most important issues, as noted 
by Charles Emmerson (2011), and the majority of contribu- 
tors to “Arctic Security in an Age of Climate Change” by 
James Kraska (2011). Here, the distinction between neo- 
realists and neo-liberals becomes clear: while the first argue 
that states put their national security first, the latter prefer to 
talk about security communities and security cooperation 
(Brosnan, Leshine, & Miles, 2011; Flikke, 2011; Young, 
2012a, 2012b). 

As for the countries engaged in the Arctic, Russia is the 
most active one—it is a member of all regional international 
organizations and is involved in multiple bilateral negotia- 
tions over border issues. Importance of this region for the 
Kremlin rests on economic and security considerations. 
Economic potential hidden in these territories is huge: the 
Russian part is estimated to hold 25% of the world’s hydro- 
carbon reserves. Among other issues, having the largest por- 
tion of the Arctic ocean opens for Russia control over possible 
shorter sea routes from Europe to Asia and North America. 

Russian activities there can be explained by its desire to 
be recognized as a great power. It took Russia 15 years to 
revive its economy and develop political ambitions. Like 
states with similar demands (often referred to as rising or 
emerging powers), it now seeks to enter global arena where 
the Western powers have long prevailed. Their main aim is 
to acquire voice equal to other major powers, significant 
others. To reach this goal, these states seek to change the 
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world order by following one of the two strategies: they 
either participate actively in multilateral institutions or act 
as revisionist powers (Kahler, 2013; Larson & Shevchenko, 
2014; Morse & Keohane, 2014; Stephen, 2012). 

This is exactly the Russian motivation in global affairs 
(pronounced by the President and written in the Foreign 
Policy Concept of the Russian Federation), as it is intended 
if not to re-gain the status that the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (USSR) had, then at least to form a coalition to 
counterweight the US-prevalence (Russian Government, 
2016). Once Moscow entered the phase of fast growing 
economy, it was able to claim its status globally. It formed 
and started to follow its ambition-driven course in the inter- 
national affairs, initiated and joined the newly funded 
Brazil, Russia, India, China and South Africa (BRICS) club 
and similar groups within multilateral institutions. 

The states with great ambitions for power tend to rely on 
regional support. By securing position in the neighborhood, 
rising powers can concentrate on global arena without a 
need to constantly prove their leadership in home region. 
Regions also play an additional role of co-called fields for 
exercise. The states exercise their powers and broaden their 
influence in the “safe” areas, which is the case of the Arctic 
for Russia. First, proving itself as the regional hegemon and 
recognized by other involved parties makes Russian stakes 
higher globally. Second, by using well-established tools of 
conflict management and active participation in multilat- 
eral initiatives, Russia proves itself to be a reliable partner 
(Cadier & Light, 2015; Hurrell, 2006; Kumar & Messner, 
2011; Schirm, 2010). 

While Russian foreign policy in general and its military 
aspects in particular have received considerable scholarly 
attention in recent years, there is surprisingly little research 
done on how Russia approaches the key existing global 
inter-governmental institutions (Dellecker & Gomart, 
2011; Hedenskog, 2005; Legvold, 2007). Given that Russia 
(still) is one of the major world powers, and is not expected 
to lose its influence in the years or decades to come, this 
represents an important gap in our knowledge. 

Both approaches are present in the Russian-speaking 
discussion around the Arctic. In addition, the Russian 
scholars indicate the role of identity in foreign policy deci- 
sion making. Makarychev and Yatsyk (2014) analyze 
administration narrative that is based on four issues: sover- 
eignty, unity/consensus, normalization, and security. 
Besides that, they also differentiate between two main ideas 
within Russian government: integrationists and those in 
favor of sovereignty (broadly defined) (Okunev, 2013; 
Sergunin & Konyshev, 2014; Tsygankov, 2009). 


What is current Arctic made of? 


The Arctic region started attracting explorers and neighbor- 
ing states in the early 19th century (Emmerson, 2011). 
Russian interest in the Arctic dates back to the 19th century 
and time of Siberia development. There, the Russian 


Empire had to compete with Great Britain and Sweden that 
initiated their own expeditions to the Arctic. Although natu- 
ral resources were not discovered at that period of time, 
international relations guided by ideas of geopolitics and 
realism called states to expand their territories in all direc- 
tions. High North and, consequently, the Arctic entered 
Russian foreign policy agenda and has not left it ever since. 

Already prior to the Cold War, the region acquired its 
importance in the security sphere. Securing the North direc- 
tion became vital for the Bolsheviks during the Civil war 
and later in the Second World War. The High North and the 
Arctic were proved to be of security importance once 
the Cold War broke out, and the region became one of the 
mutual deterrence battlegrounds as the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and the USSR both stationed their 
submarines there. The fall of the Soviet Union left the prob- 
lem of governing the Arctic cooperatively with neighbors 
and preserving Russian leading position in the region at the 
same time (Brosnan et al., 2011; Emmerson, 2011). 

Since the discovery of vast oil and gas resources under 
the Arctic ice, the governance and sovereignty of the region 
have become increasingly politicized and contested. Some 
warming started with détente during the Cold War. Yet, 
extensive building of multilateral institutions would not be 
effective without Russia—the state with the biggest share 
in the region. As with other issues, Perestroika contributed 
to it positively—Gorbachev’ s speech in 1987 indicated the 
beginning of talks on the problem of governing the Arctic. 

The above-mentioned institutionalization of the region, 
along with a need for a strong institutional structure, became 
a focus considering how fast the ice melts and how much is 
hidden beneath. The Arctic Environmental Protection 
Strategy (AEPS) was one of the first initiatives to cooperate 
in the Arctic, and was soon reformed into the Arctic Council, 
which is nowadays the main platform for negotiations. 

From the beginning, Russia was an active participant in 
Arctic initiatives. It is a member of all multilateral institu- 
tions working in the region: the Arctic Council, Barents 
Euro-Arctic Council (BEAC), International Maritime 
Organization, The United Nations Convention on the Law 
of the Sea (UNCLOS), and Northern Dimension policy. 
The only exceptions are the Nordic Council and Pacific 
Northwest Economic Region, due to their regional charac- 
ter. Thus, while the first comprises Scandinavian countries, 
including Finland, the latter includes only Canada and 
United States (Alaska) (PNWER website). 

To take the argument further, the listed institutions not 
only foster inter-state cooperation, but also provide actual 
deeds in soft issue areas, such as establishing common 
search-and-rescue service. Aforementioned institutions set 
up initial frameworks that are later elaborated bilaterally as it 
happened with common actions against oil pollution 
(International Arctic Forum website). They promote and fos- 
ter dialogue among the Arctic countries, enrich inter-state 
negotiations agenda and contribute to establishing peaceful 
atmosphere in the region. 
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Carrying on with the discussion on goals and reasons, 
overall, the Arctic institutions can be divided into two main 
groups: international (International Maritime Organization 
[IMO], UNCLOS) and regional (Northern Dimension, 
BEAC); their goals are adjusted accordingly. Thus, while 
global ones tend to focus on particular issues only (border 
marks in case of the UNCLOS), regional ones prefer to 
work with a broader list of issues (both—Northern 
Dimension and BEAC—engage in social and economic 
cooperation among their members). For Russia, this means 
that participation in multilateral initiatives can maximize 
chances of profiting from institutional frameworks. Being a 
member of these organizations enables the Kremlin not 
only to legitimize its presence and interests in the Arctic, 
but also to use institutional frameworks in order to promote 
new norms in the region (Kumar & Messner, 2011; Martin, 
1992; Stone, 2011). 

In addition, institutions serve as platforms for express- 
ing the visions and opinions of states. Voicing opportunities 
are vital for powers demanding a higher position in the 
global hierarchy. They aim to be recognized as equal part- 
ners to the great powers. Therefore, they tend to choose 
institutions to participate in, accordingly. In case these 
states grow dissatisfied with the existing institutions, they 
either become revisionists/spoilers, or end up establishing 
new entities that best suit their expectations (Culp, 2016; 
Larson & Shevchenko, 2014; Mazarr, 2017). Arctic institu- 
tions represent the latter case, since they were established 
relatively recently—after the end of the Cold War—and by 
active participation of Russia. Being among the establish- 
ers, Moscow was able to reserve a strong bargaining posi- 
tion for itself, which means that Moscow has a possibility 
to secure its status in the region and show itself as a reliable 
member of global community. 

Apart from the Arctic Five—the states with direct bor- 
ders on the Arctic Ocean—there is a set of secondary actors 
involved in the region. Melting ice opens incredible oppor- 
tunities for shorter trade and navigation routes from Europe 
to Asia and North America via the Northwest and Northeast 
Passages. This naturally attracted Asian economic pow- 
ers—China, Japan, and South Korea. 

Secondary parties are mainly involved by investing into 
Arctic-related projects, which mostly consist of East Asian 
countries that will benefit most from opening of the 
Northern Sea Route (NSR), as it will shorten the trade route 
to Europe. This motivates them to establish deeper relations 
with Russia and participate in broader multilateral initia- 
tives. Moreover, their economies call for more energy 
imports that need to be secured in the future. The Arctic 
seems to be a natural choice, since it remains one of the few 
places in the world with not yet developed resources 
(Sorensen & Klimenko, 2017). 

The Yamal LNG project is biggest at the moment and 
comprises several international companies of hydrocarbon 
industry—international energy giant Total (20%), Chinese 
National Petroleum Corporation (CNC, 20%), Chinese Silk 


Road Fund (9.9%), and Russian NOVATEK (Yamal LNG 
Project, 2015). 

While China is among the main stakeholders, other East 
Asian countries participate in domains closely related to the 
project’s realization. Thus, South Korea is engaged in 
building for Russia LNG icebreakers and Arctic shuttle oil 
tankers (Jaewon, 2017). Apart from shipbuilding, Seoul is 
interested in investing into development of the Russian Far 
East ports (Stratfor Worlview, 2013). 

China—the biggest of East Asian states—is actively 
involved in the region through various venues. In 1993, 
Beijing built its first icebreaker, which was recently fol- 
lowed by the second one (Nilsen, 2017). People’s Republic 
of China (the PRC) is also involved in the Arctic research, 
although its polar institute was founded only in 1988—later 
than in other countries. It has now two active research sta- 
tions—one on Spitsbergen and the other one in Iceland— 
and invests in initiatives by the Arctic Five. 

Since China does not have borders with the Arctic 
region, it cannot directly participate in regional govern- 
ance. In 2013, Beijing acquired observer status in the 
Arctic Council—main international regional organization 
that unites the Arctic Five. Although there is no possibility 
to actually participate in decision-making, this role enables 
the PRC to follow the latest news and decision of the 
Council. 

The cooperative regional projects (e.g. with Denmark 
over joint exploration) are being actively invested by the 
Council and, thus, expected to profit from future revenues. 
Sanctions implied on Russian resource extraction industry 
opened a window of opportunities for China. However, the 
long-lasting negotiations did not move further and both 
sides still refer to this cooperation as in the negotiations 
phase. Beijing is also present in the Russian Arctic infra- 
structure: it uses Russian icebreakers and territories to sail 
northwards. Yet, as Russian military exercises indicate 
(those of 2012 and 2014 imitated Chinese aggression), 
Moscow is not ready to fall into Chinese arms (Sørensen & 
Klimenko, 2017). 

Despite seeming amiable attitude, the PRC official state- 
ments often refer to UNCLOS, in which the High North is 
called heritage of mankind, not owned by any of the coun- 
tries at all (Alexeeva & Lasserre, 2012). Thus, position of 
Beijing toward the Arctic rests on active participation bilat- 
erally, the presence in multilateral initiatives, and official 
criticism of the prevalence of the Arctic Five in regional 
governance. 

As for another Russian neighbor—Japan—it is equally 
interested in bilateral and multilateral cooperation in the 
Arctic. Thus, it has an observer status in the Arctic Council 
and BEAC, and, like China, will only profit from opening 
of the NSR. Apart from the transportation route, Tokyo sees 
its cooperation with Russia in science and LNG issues. The 
latter comprises mostly the Yamal LNG project, although 
Japan is not among the stakeholders (Chinese Silk road 
Fund owns 10% of this joint venture) (Pettersen, 2016). 
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These three Asian countries represent the main East 
Asian economies. For Russia, this means that by granting 
them access to its economy, it can benefit from financial 
and technological inflows that dried up due to Western 
sanctions. However, while China and Japan are mostly inte- 
grated into resources extraction and development, the role 
of South Korea is different—it is engaged in improving 
Russian infrastructure. Russia, in turn, uses the desire of 
these states to get involved in the Arctic affairs and benefit 
from the NSR in the future for its good. Moscow is also 
aware that they will not be able to bypass its borders once 
the route is continuously used. However, the Kremlin does 
not provide them full access to its part of the region and 
closely monitors their activities there. 

Russian and non-Russian Arctic and its opportunities 
attract states who are partners of Moscow in various alli- 
ances, for example, Brazil and India. The former has 
already tried to acquire an observer status in the Arctic 
Council and is now interested in other spheres of Arctic 
cooperation—fishing, trade, and tourism (Arctic.ru, 2016). 
Compared to Brazil, India succeeded in getting an observer 
status. However, it explicitly stated that its interests in the 
region are scientific and not commercial (like China’s and 
Japan’s). Despite that, Russia invited both to participate in 
its resource development projects (Menon & Dikshit, 2013; 
Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 2016). 

As for Russian unilateral actions in the region, they repre- 
sent the country’s interests in the Arctic (the Arctic, 2017). 
According to Russian security strategy and strategy of 
resource development, the main interest of the state lies in 
natural resources, which incorporates the two issues of con- 
cern: resource development and cooperation. Both are repre- 
sented on bilateral and multilateral levels of Russian foreign 
policy in the Arctic (Ministerstvo Energetiki Rossiyskoy 
Federacii, 2009). 

Resource development is closely related to Russian 
long-lasting rhetoric of being and remaining an energy 
superpower—which rests on 23% of world gas reserves 
and 6% of world oil reserves situated in Russia (Mankoff, 
2009). Apart from the rhetoric, resource development is a 
need for the Kremlin, since 51.7% of budget comes from 
tax revenues from Russian fuel and energy complex and 
65.9% from export revenues (Kuznetsova & Kuznetsova, 
2015). Cooperation is a more complicated issue and 
includes the various spheres affiliated with resource extrac- 
tion: logistics, science, environment, and so on. 

Official position of the Russian Federation toward the 
Arctic and its regional interests are depicted in the Energy 
Strategy—main document describing Russian strategy and 
interest in energy sector and natural resources. The latest 
one was brought to life in 2009 and was initially thought to 
last until 2030, but was then prolonged until 2035. The rea- 
son for this is unrealistic goals put in the previous version. 
The main aim that is read throughout the first document is 
maximization of utilization, sustaining economic growth, 


and transition to energy superpower, while the revised ver- 
sion is more realistic and focuses on moving toward 
advanced infrastructure and diversification of economy 
(Ministerstvo Energetiki Rossiyskoy Federacii, 2009). 

The Arctic takes a special place in the initial strategy, 
and its role remained untouched in the revised version. It is 
expected to further broaden oil and gas exploration on the 
continental shelf of the Arctic seas. Gas from this region is 
thought to replace polluting sources like oil and coal. The 
Shtockman field will take the leading role in overall 
resource development. 

Resource extraction on the continental shelf is closely 
related to infrastructure development. Overall, the North- 
Western region of Russia shall become the energy capital of 
the state and proliferate at most from its new role. Another 
sphere expected to boom with further resource extraction in 
the Arctic is electric machine industry. As indicated in the 
Energy Strategy, the focus shall be on steam and water tur- 
bines, high-performance gas-turbine power units, and 
extraction and transportation facilities (Ministerstvo 
Energetiki Rossiyskoy Federacii, 2009). 

Turning back to the topic of interests, as pointed out ear- 
lier, regional and international cooperation in the Arctic is 
important for Moscow. Historically, Russia, though rich in 
resources, lacks the latest technologies and investments. 
Starting from the first oil booms in late 19th century, the 
Western companies provided financial and technological 
help, while in the 20th century, Shell, ExxonMobil, British 
Petroleum (BP), and Total continued the trend initiated by 
the Nobels and the Rothshilds. To secure their functioning 
and to attract other actors, Russia established bilateral rela- 
tions with all interested parties in the region. Unilateral 
actions of the Kremlin, as, for example, in the case of the 
Sakhalin-II, alienated some of the companies, but not all. 
Recent regime of sanctions limited or even stopped overall 
cooperation in resource exploration, as it happened with the 
Arctic project between Rosneft and Exxon-Mobil in 2014 
(Holter, 2014). 

The cooperation goes beyond bilateral relations and 
includes contributing to search and rescue missions, logisti- 
cal and transport project Northern Air Bridge, joint research 
projects, and “Conservation and Restoration of the 
Biological Diversity of Northern Territories and the 
Environmental Protection, Cooperation in the Field of 
Agriculture and Forestry” (Konyshev & Sergunin, 2014; 
Sergunin & Konyshev, 2014). 

Overall, foreign activity in Russian Arctic remains lim- 
ited. The affair over the Sakhalin II is a perfect example of 
the Kremlin abilities to return full control over the resources. 
Prevailing explanation of such behavior is Russian fear of 
becoming a resource appendix of the Western countries. It is 
believed that by letting Western oil and gas companies con- 
trol resource extraction, a country might lose its sovereignty 
over the rules of extraction and later the whole industry. 
Russian overgrown bureaucracy and legislation famous for 
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its flexible character do not ease establishing joint ventures 
(Emmerson, 2011). As a result, from the first Putin’s term 
until sanctions imposed on the resource industry, the voice 
of Western companies in joint ventures remained limited to 
technological cooperation. 

Multilateral cooperation in other domains—and espe- 
cially education—seems more successful. In 2010, Russian 
Northern (Arctic) the Federal University together with the 
Northern Branch of RosHydroMet established the Arctic 
Floating University. Since then, it has been attracting stu- 
dents from the Arctic countries (website of the Northern 
Arctic Federal University). 

However, Russian actions in the Arctic go beyond 
resource development and cooperation. Military dimension 
of the Arctic for Russia is historically determined and is 
mainly perceived as a threat. In the Soviet times, the North 
was a territory of deterrence, which also held an additional 
meaning for Russia as part of the USSR—the North was the 
only direct border with NATO countries. Though the Iron 
Curtain and the Soviet Union fell, the Arctic remains of 
strategic interest to Russia. 

Special strategic territory for Russia is the Kola 
Peninsula due to its naval access to both, Arctic and Atlantic 
oceans. Along with historical stationing of submarines, this 
region holds two thirds of the Russian sea-based nuclear 
forces. Given this, the president announced the creation of 
the Arctic Group of Forces and modernization of the 
Northern Fleet (Braw, 2015; Pettersen, 2012). 

As noted by Katarzyna Zysk (2011), military presence 
fulfills two functions: ocean exploration and marine sur- 
veys. This argument—meaning the multifunctionalism of 
Russian Northern Fleet—explains the growing numbers in 
the region. 

To sum up, Russia has long-lasting interests in the region 
that stretch from resource extraction to education, while 
Moscow mainly uses multilateral and bilateral tools to 
reach them. Thus, the Arctic for the Kremlin is the land of 
opportunities: it suggests both cooperation and pursuing 
the idea of an energy superpower. Russian official dis- 
course covers all the aforementioned issues. It aims at pro- 
viding a positive image of the country and its activities in 
the region. The created picture portrays Russia as a country 
bringing all resources needed to achieve the goal of a norm- 
maker in the region of its interest. Scholars working on 
Russia suggest that Moscow prefers to use multilateral 
framework instead of bilateral relations to legitimize its 
actions. State discourse tells how the region is perceived on 
the governmental level. This is then translated to domestic 
and global public. 


Research strategy 


To prove or disapprove the hypothesis of Russian inclina- 
tion to bilateral relations—when it comes to issue areas 
within its core national interests—the official statements 
made by Russian government in relation to the Arctic 


region were studied. Given data are available on the web- 
site of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the time frame is set 
for 2003—March 2017. The starting point corresponds to 
the first entry done by the ministerial archive, while the end 
date was chosen in order to include the latest international 
Arctic Forum that took place on 29-30 March. 

As mentioned earlier, the focus of this paper is on Russian 
attitude toward the Arctic. Therefore, the main source should 
be an official one, which is the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
in the first place. Due to its governmental status, this body 
works as representative of the Russian state position in for- 
eign affairs in general. It should also be noted that there are 
certain limitations attached. Governmental status of the 
Ministry makes its data subjective, as it presents the Kremlin 
position and supports certain policy issues, while neglecting 
the others at the same time. Nevertheless, the ministerial 
archive remains the only publicly available source provid- 
ing extensive data on Russian diplomatic relations. 

Recently, all the documents from 2003 till now have 
been uploaded to the Ministry’ s official website. They 
include not only official statements made by the Ministry 
representatives, but also press releases about related meet- 
ings and phone calls. In addition to this, interviews made by 
official representatives to Russian and non-Russian media 
are included. In the archive, the aforementioned entries are 
organized according to the related countries, organizations, 
and topics. This enables automatic search and minimizes 
possible human errors. 

The research strategy of this work consists of the fol- 
lowing steps. First, the needed documents are allocated 
with the help of this search engine; their numbers are 
noted. Second, manual content analysis is undertaken. 
Overall number of entries (128) enables to use this method 
practically. Non-automated analysis is best-suited for the 
Russian language, which is rich on all types of synonyms 
(Friedl, 2006). Third, the document is allocated according 
to the topic it covers. If several areas are mentioned in it, 
it is counted as 1 in the relevant topics. 

A unit of content analysis in this research is an article, 
which is put into one or several topic areas according to its 
content. In order to allocate it, simple automatic search for 
key words is used. To achieve their content validity, sev- 
eral translations of an English word into Russian is used. 
Their synonyms and synonymic phrases are counted as 
well. 

Key words include (Russian analogs are given in the 
brackets) the following: 


e Multilateral cooperation (MexqyHaposHEIi, MexKIp 
aBHTCJIbCTBCHHBIM); 

Economics (9KOHOMHKa, TOpTOBJIA, HHBECTHOHH); 
Political (nommTu4eckue); 

Bilateral (qBycropoHHuit, OusaTepasIbHBIit); 
Environment (okpyxaromaa cpeyla, 9KOJIOTHA); 
Energy (cbepa sHepreTHKH, 9HepreTHyecKui). 

In general, the procedure is the following: 
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1. Number of overall entries in the given time period; 
2. Each entry is opened separately; 
3. Every mentioning of a thematic area is counted as 1. 


Further interpretation of this evidence includes counting 
the proportion of attention devoted to each sphere within an 
institution. The percentage of attention devoted to environ- 
ment is counted against the number of all documents 
devoted to this organization. The formula is percentage of 
grand total in the Microsoft Excel, which shall allow avoid- 
ing the problem of comparing “apples and oranges,” as one 
works with general attention paid to an issue, not with the 
number of entries. 


Research results 


This part of the study discusses research results. For con- 
venience, all the data are presented in form of tables, ena- 
bling comparing data along the discussed issues. After each 
table, a short discussion of numbers pointing to unexpected 
findings and overall patterns of Russian foreign policy in 
the Arctic region. 


Multilateral institutions 


Despite many small and often local organizations and institu- 
tions engaged in the Arctic, there are three major multilateral 
institutions working in the region: the Arctic Council, 
Northern Dimension, and BEAC. Consequently, this research 
focused on these three only. It should also be noted that all of 
them represent different levels of multilateral cooperation. 
The latter two (Northern Dimension and BEAC) are regional 
initiatives of states located in the respective regions. 

The Arctic Council has a more international architecture 
based not only on its territorial belonging—it also includes 
states that can be influenced by decisions made, as in the 
example of Finland. Interested parties (countries, non-gov- 
ernmental organizations [NGOs], or other inter-govern- 
mental and inter-parliamentary organizations) can also be 
included as observers able to contribute to the working 
groups (official website of the Arctic Council). 

This difference in frameworks is represented in attention 
devoted to certain issues across the institutions mentioned. 
Table 1 presents research results. It compares Russian 
attention in three main regional international organiza- 
tions—the BEAC, Northern Dimension, and the Arctic 
Council—across the following issues: environment, econ- 
omy, trade and investments, transportation, cooperation 
(broadly defined), social, multilateralism (undefined), 
energy, culture, humanitarian, police, fisheries, and legal 
approach. Due to the low attention devoted to some of the 
issues (e.g., social issues in the cases of the BEAC and the 
Arctic Council), they were put under “other.” 

Overall, these results prove the research hypothesis that 
Russian attention in multilateral institutions is mainly 


devoted to non-economic issues, such as environment 
(second most-attractive sphere), broadly defined coopera- 
tion (most of the entries), or multilateralism (third most- 
attractive issue). Unexpectedly, economy, trade, and 
investments came just after multilateralism, which makes 
these issues important on the multilateral level. This result 
can be explained by the need to secure transnational trade 
in the region. 

There is a distinct variation in issue importance across 
regional international organizations. Thus, while the Arctic 
Council has a more broad scope of issues concerned and 
does not provide binding legislation, Moscow shows a little 
interest in particular issues preferring to focus on broad 
issues not leading to any concrete actions. Most of the min- 
isterial attention is devoted to cooperation as a broadly 
defined issue. 

Possible reasons behind this decision include first, the 
absence of interest in a loose organization uniting too many 
members. Second, by being the largest Arctic country, 
Russia does not need to participate actively in an institution 
without clear-cut issue agenda on national interests, it is 
enough to be present there and support its work (Sergunin 
& Konyshev, 2014; Valeriano & Maness, 2015). 

Russian position toward the BEAC is a peculiar case. 
However, the attention is high toward soft policies, econ- 
omy, and energy gain their importance, which can be 
explained by Russian chairmanship in the organization and 
the country’s overall interest in these issues. The Kremlin 
sees the BEAC to counterweight prevalence of NATO and 
the European Union (EU) in the region. Since the organiza- 
tion lacks clear-cut structure, it is difficult for Moscow to 
overcome this burden and gain stronger bargaining position 
(Konyshev & Sergunin, 2011). 

As for the contrasts, the above-mentioned, in turn, 
makes active participation in the organization not benefi- 
cial for Russia and leads to its disinterest in it. In material 
terms, comparing to other members, Russia does not have a 
budget for the organization preferring to finance some of its 
programs on an ad hoc basis (website of the BEAC). 
Another explanation for the Kremlin’s disinterest in the 
BEAC is the structure of the organization that serves as a 
regional intergovernmental forum enabling its members to 
promote their interests. In addition, Russia is the only party 
non-affiliated with the EU in this organization and is, thus, 
in a weaker bargaining position compared to others. 

As for the Northern Dimension, this organization pre- 
sents an ambiguous case. Although most of the Russian 
attention is devoted to environment, there is an almost 
equal number of statements devoted to economy, logistics, 
and trade. Moreover, the Northern Dimension stands out as 
the only organization among the three analyzed that attracts 
Russian attention to multilateral approach in the transporta- 
tion sphere. 

The reasoning behind is twofold. On one hand, improv- 
ing trans-border logistics in the region was the corner of 
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Table I. Multilateral institutions. 


BEAC ND AC Totals 
Environment 18.33% 18.18% 10% 15.51% 
Economy, trade, and investments 16.67% 14.29% 8% 12.98% 
Transportation Included in other? 14.29% 2% 5.43% 
Cooperation (broadly defined) 20.00% 12.99% 29% 20.66% 
Social Included in other? 11.69% Included in other? 3.90% 
Other (indigenous peoples, education) 18.33% 9.09% 17% 14.81% 
Multilateralism (undefined) 18.33% 6.49% 19% 14.61% 
Energy 8.33% 6.49% 10% 8.28% 
Culture Included in other? 3.90% Included in other? 1.30% 
Humanitarian Included in other? 1.30% Included in other? 0.43% 
Police 1.30% 0% 0.43% 
Fisheries 0% 0.00% 0.00% 
Importance of legal approach 0% 0.00% 5% 1.67% 


Totals 


BEAC: Barents Euro-Arctic Council; ND: Northern Dimension; AC: Arctic Council. 
aThese issues were explicitly discussed in entries devoted to the Northern Dimension. 


establishing a separate partnership agreement—the 
Northern Dimension Partnership on Transport and Logistics 
(2017). On the other, securing regional transportation 
routes multilaterally is less demanding in terms of negotiat- 
ing efforts compared to dealing with each party separately 
on the bilateral level. 

Together with the BEAC, the Northern Dimension is a 
regional platform for discussing Arctic issues and promot- 
ing peace there. From the practical point of view, this eases 
reaching to all parties involved into trans-border economic 
relations and saves negotiation efforts of separate actors. 
Apart from this defection from the research hypothesis, the 
BEAC and the Northern Dimension show Russian prefer- 
ence to multilateral approach when it comes to environ- 
ment, multilateralism (broadly defined), and cooperation 
(broadly defined). 


Bilateral 


This part comprises the countries which have coastal and 
sea territories above or close to the Arctic Circle and can, 
therefore, be defined as Arctic states. Table 2 indicates 
deviation of Russian attention in bilateral relations across a 
set of issues: economy, trade and investments, fisheries, 
environment, importance of legal approach, energy, bilat- 
eral cooperation (broadly defined), territorial issues, and 
multilateralism (broadly defined). 

The results prove the research hypothesis about preva- 
lence of bilateral attitude toward economics, energy, terri- 
torial issues, and fisheries. Yet, it should also be noted that 
the attention toward certain issues varies across countries. 
This can be explained by Russian interests and how they 
are related vis-a-vis the interests of its partners. 

Turning to specific numbers related to these countries, 
they are diverse and no general pattern apart from the 


hypothesis can be deducted. Being a country to which the 
smallest number of entries is devoted, Iceland has most of 
the Russian attention when it comes to the Arctic region. 
Together with prevalence of economics and energy during 
negotiations, this can be explained by mutual interest in these 
spheres. 

As for Finland, despite expected attention on econom- 
ics, the results showed Russian interest in social sphere 
within these bilateral relations. The reason lies in common 
history of the two states: a shared border; plus, for about a 
century, Finland was a part of the Russian Empire. 

Among all the Arctic countries, Norwegian interests 
are closest to Russian and this resulted in prevalence of 
entries devoted to economics, fisheries, and energy. 
Economies of both states are based on hydrocarbons— 
their determining interest in the region. Although Norway 
holds 4% of total Arctic resources, they are 80% of all 
Norwegian undiscovered oil resources (Brosnan et al., 
2011; Gas Technology center Sintef, NTNU, 2009). Both 
Moscow and Oslo are interested in cooperation in the 
energy sector, which is proved by about 19% of entries. 

Due to common interests in the Arctic region, Norway 
and Russia intensely discuss territorial issues—15% of all 
entries. Another reason is the conflict in the Barents Sea, 
which was peacefully resolved in 2010 by a compromise on 
median and sector lines. This can also be explained by their 
geographic proximity. 

The United States represents the most interesting case of 
this research, since Russo-American relations are intense 
and cover a huge number of issues. Hardly 1% of Russian 
attention goes to the Arctic, although both countries have 
interests in the region. 

The main reason for the focus on bilateral relations is a 
minimum role of the United States in multilateral institu- 
tions in the Arctic region: out of all available organizations, 
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Table 2. Bilateral. 


Issue areas Iceland, Finland, Norway, Canada, Sweden, Denmark, United States, 
56% 40.8% 38% 20.5% 17% 10% 0.8% 

Economy, trade, and investments 21.95% 19.73% 9.41% 21.43% 30.30% 15.38% 8.00% 
Fisheries 12.20% 0.00% 23.53% 0.00% 0.00% 0.00% 0.00% 
Environment 2.44% 3.40% 5.88% 7.14% 6.06% 0.00% 24.00% 
Importance of legal approach 7.32% 2.04% 0.00% 3.57% 0.00% 15.38% 4.00% 
Energy 19.51% 5.44% 18.82% 3.57% 0.00% 0.00% 0.00% 
Other (social-economic issues, 17.07% 16% 10.59% 10.71% 15.15% 7.69% 20.00% 
indigenous peoples, culture, education) 

Bilateral cooperation (broadly defined) 2.44% 21.77% 16.47% 39.29% 21.21% 53.85% 28.00% 
Territorial issues 0.00% 6.12% 15.29% 0.00% 0.00% 7.69% 12.00% 
Multilateralism (broadly defined) 17.07% 25.17% 0.00% 14.29% 27.27% 0.00% 4.00% 


aThese percentages indicate how much attention Russia devotes to the Arctic region in its relations with these states. 


it participates only in the Arctic Council. According to the 
National Strategy for the Arctic Region, the core interests 
include security issues (infrastructure, energy supply) and 
region stewardship (environment, internationalization of 
sea routes). Another cluster of scholars suggests that, 
though the United States do not engage in the region 
directly, they spread their influence through NATO, which 
member states—Denmark, Norway, Iceland, and Canada— 
act on behalf of this organization. The Kremlin perceives 
active participation of these states mainly as NATO activi- 
ties in the Arctic directed against Russia (Konyshev & 
Sergunin, 2011). 


What is Russian choice? 


Russian inclination to bilateral relations in hard issues that 
form its core national interests in the Arctic region was 
proved. The absolute numbers of entries devoted to multi- 
lateral institutions is much lower—100—than the number 
of entries devoted to bilateral relations in the Arctic 
region—209. The second deviation presents an even more 
interesting correlation predicted by the research hypothesis. 
Thus, soft issues (especially, environment) receive consid- 
erably more attention on the multilateral level compared to 
hard issues (territorial issues, fisheries) that are discussed 
bilaterally. 

Table 3 summarizes the data discussed previously and 
shows deviation in Russian attitude toward multilateral and 
bilateral relations across the issue areas. It also provides a 
full picture of Russian behavior across different issues and 
negotiation frameworks. A thick line, in turn, divides soft 
issues from hard ones to draw attention to the variation in 
Russian attitude toward them. 

Based on the data indicated, Table 4 shows preference of 
bilateral over multilateral approach depending on the nego- 
tiated issue area that prove the research hypothesis about 
Russian preference of bilateral approach in hard issues and 
multilateral approach in soft ones. 


Harsh discrepancy between percentages of attention 
toward bilateral and multilateral approaches in negotiating 
the same issues can be explained in various ways including 
those indicated earlier: Russia is more interested in bilateral 
negotiations over economic issues (in our case: economy, 
trade, investments, energy, fisheries, and territories). It is eas- 
ier for the Kremlin to negotiate over its core national interests 
bilaterally than with multiple parties simultaneously. 

Russian inclination toward multilateral approach in soft 
issue areas (especially those that are broadly defined) can 
be explained by its relative disinterest in clear actions in 
these domains, which derives from two assumptions. First, 
the Kremlin fears outside pressures on its domestic policies 
that can be activated by multilateral agreements (e.g., this 
happened after the USSR signed the Helsinki agreement 
with the articles about human rights). Second, Moscow 
aims at becoming equal to the G7 countries and attempts to 
legitimize its interests and leading position in the Arctic 
region. The easiest way is to participate in joint initiatives 
that are not involved in its areas of interest. 

When it comes to multilateralism, one needs to take into 
account characteristics of these institutions. Those with 
legally non-binding decisions tend to attract less attention, 
since they cannot produce hard law that secures one’s inter- 
ests or constrains other powers. On the contrary to that, 
institutions with binding decisions attract middle, weak, 
and rising powers for not only voicing opportunities, but 
also for the opportunity to block unwanted norms (Culp, 
2016; Hafner-Burton, 2006; Keohane, 1984; Larson & 
Shevchenko, 2014). 

On the functional level, there are three main roles that an 
institution can play: an instrument, an arena, or an inde- 
pendent actor. The discussed multilateral institutions, 
Northern Dimension, the BEAC, and the Arctic Council, 
represent either an instrument or an arena. Judging by the 
structure and attention they get, Northern Dimension and 
the BEAC are both arenas, while the Arctic Council is an 
instrument. Within these organizations, Russia preserves 
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Table 3. Multilateral as opposed to bilateral. 


Multilateral Bilateral 

organizations 
Multilateralism (undefined) 54.69% 45.31% 
Cooperation (broadly defined) 39.69% 60.31% 
Environment 70.83% 29.17% 
Other 51.58% 48.42% 
Energy 43.10% 56.90% 
Fisheries 3.85% 96.15% 
Territorial issues 10.34% 89.66% 
Economy, trade, and investments 42.59% 57.41% 


Table 4. Division of issues along bilateral and multilateral 
approaches. 


Multilateral approach Bilateral approach 


Soft ° 


issues 


Multilateralism e 
(broadly defined); 
environment ° 


Cooperation (broadly 
defined); 

Other (social issues, 
search and rescue, rights 
of indigenous peoples) 
Energy; 

Fisheries; 

Territorial issues; 
Economy 


Hard 0 


issues 


and seeks to promote its interests, which are instrumentally 
interdependent with other countries..’ This means that the 
Kremlin is indifferent toward the welfare of others but 
engages in cooperation as it can be positively affected by it 
(Keohane, 1984). 

As the Arctic Council shows, multilateral institutions 
give Russia a platform for voicing opportunities. Moscow 
initiated several multilateral agreements, but none of them 
touches Russian core national interests. The Search and 
Rescue Agreement was signed in 2011—10years after 
Russia suggested a project dealing with emergencies, as the 
Moscow idea was interpreted by two types of explanations. 
First, this initiative would make the Arctic safer for interna- 
tional trade. Second, it shows Russian interest in regional 
soft security in general. The agreement set up legally bind- 
ing division of responsibilities for search and rescue opera- 
tions, but does not interfere into national priorities (Rottem, 
2014). For Russia, promoting this document granted it the 
role of a responsible neighbor, interested in fostering trans- 
border cooperation, which lies beyond its main field of 
interests. 

Another binding agreement—Agreement on Marine Oil 
Pollution Preparedness and Response in the Arctic—was 
signed in 2013. It regulates nation states’ actions in case of 
an oil spill and binds them to inform each other about an 
accident (EPPR, 2013). The Russian interest in this docu- 
ment can be described as twofold. First, as already men- 
tioned, by promoting multilateral agreements, Moscow 


presents itself as a responsible and reliable good neighbor. 
Second, binding legislation on oil spills signals that 
resource extraction and development is a common interest 
of the Arctic countries. 

Analyzed institutions working in the Arctic region rep- 
resent informal governance practice. The focus of these 
institutions is on regional projects that can be realized with 
the help of local governments. They lack formal proce- 
dures or strictly organized decision-making procedures, 
which makes them less attractive for Russia, which is— 
like other rising powers—interested in gaining most from 
institutional multilateral cooperation. The states remain 
skeptical about any international macroeconomic surveil- 
lance, which is proved by low percentage of attention 
devoted to economic, finance, and trade in multilateral 
institutions (Kahler, 2013). 

Together with the argument of rising powers’ interest 
predominantly in economy, energy, and other co-called 
“hard issues,” the above-mentioned explains bigger num- 
bers of entries for multilateral institutions as compared to 
bilateral, when it comes to social, environmental, and 
humanitarian issues (Stephen, 2012). 


Summary 


This paper dealt with Russian attitude toward the Arctic 
region. Content analysis of interviews, press releases, and 
statements made by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs proves 
that there is an essential dependency between an issue area 
and the way the Kremlin acts in it. Thus, hard issues (econ- 
omy, trade, resource extraction) tend to attract more atten- 
tion, while soft issues (environment, human rights, social 
issues) remain relatively uninteresting to Moscow. 

For Russia, the Arctic region is the land where lies the 
basis for the country’s future economic developments. As 
indicated in the Energy Strategy, the North-Western territo- 
ries will take the leading role in resource extraction, 
intended to bring infrastructure and industry to the region 
(Ministerstvo Energetiki Rossiyskoy Federacii, 2009). The 
main strategic interest of Russia, according to this docu- 
ment, is resource extraction, which is to influence the 
development of other fields, such as logistics and technol- 
ogy. Due to sanctioning regime, cooperation with other 
Arctic countries on resource extraction and neighboring 
spheres diminished to the minimum. It is unclear, however, 
when the sanctions will be lifted, but the agenda set in the 
meantime, might remain after and challenge prevalence of 
hard issues that currently exists. 

Dependent on what serves Russian interests better, it can 
act bilaterally, multilaterally, or unilaterally as seen from 
the research results (Wilson Rowe & Torjesen, 2009). It is 
especially visible in the case of economics and fisheries, 
which get most of the attention from the Kremlin bilater- 
ally. In this strategy, Moscow acts according to its realist 
perception of the world order. 
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As a former great power of the recent past, Russia seeks 
to establish its presence in the Arctic region in unilateral, 
bilateral, and multilateral directions. Multilateral institu- 
tions are widely used for expressing Moscow’s political 
interests and good will in the region. Thus, by promoting 
cooperative work in the Arctic, the Kremlin seeks to achieve 
several goals: to legitimize its presence and aims in the 
region, to be perceived as a peer and a responsible partner, 
and to secure its leader’s position by being a driver of coop- 
eration and integration. In doing so, it resembles India that 
tried to resolve its conflict with Pakistan by calling interna- 
tional community to engage itself more in the region and 
prevent China from becoming the only leader visible 
(Stephen, 2016). 

However, Russian main interests in the Arctic region are 
still strictly limited to energy security and economics. In 
these domains, it is not eager to delegate power to a multi- 
lateral institution—the Kremlin perceives institutions 
mainly as a forum for interacting between great powers 
(Lo, 2015). As for others, Moscow sees Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, Sweden, and Norway as merely regional peers and 
not equal participators in the global arena at all. 

Last but not least, further studies can go beyond and 
indicate temporal changes in Russian behavior from the 
disillusion of the Soviet Union until 2003. This timeframe 
shall indicate the changes from the Yeltsin era of fast inte- 
gration into the world of international institutions to the 
first years of Putin presidency (Trenin, 2001). 
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